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The Joys of Modest Success 


Robert Cooley Angell 


was brought up in a well-educated, stable, religious, 
I and affectionate family. Though I missed the disci- 
pline of delivering papers, my parents made it clear to me 
that I was expected to amount to something. The public 
high school I attended had high standards, and we worked 
hard. In short, I had every opportunity. 

It is odd that I did not think more about a career. 
Sloppiness in mechanical drawing in high school made me 
give up dreams of architecture. Thereafter I drifted along 
the line of least resistance and rather unenthusiastically 
followed the footsteps of my father and brother into law 
school. After three months at Harvard I became disen- 
chanted with the legal emphasis on precedent and cast 
about for something more exciting. As an undergraduate 
at Michigan I had taken work in economics, political 
science, and psychology and now thought of teaching 
social science as a possible career. In an effort to broaden 
my knowledge, having passed up the introductory course 
in sociology taught by my uncle, Charles Horton Cooley, 
I decided to find out what sociology was all about. The 
Widener Library had Cooley’s trilogy, and I read the three 
volumes straight through. From the first chapter of 
Human Nature and the Social Order | was fascinated. 
Here was a rising discipline whose breadth and depth 
offered an intellectual challenge. I decided to take the 
plunge. Though fearful of the charge of nepotism, I 
wanted to work under my uncle. So I returned to Ann 
Arbor for the second semester and took an overload of 
sociology courses to make up for lost time. 


Choosing Sociology 


In 1922, the program in sociology was a part of the 
Department of Economics. There were only three teachers 
of protessorial rank, and four predoctoral instructors. My 
uncle thought it better to be under a strong department 
than to have an independent small one set up. 

I had hardly known my uncle before, and he was a very 
shy, retiring person, but I came to appreciate him and his 
thought fully in the seven years until his death. I found 
congenial his ‘‘organic view’’ of social life—not 
Spencer’s organicism or Durkheim’s organic solidarity, 
but the view that both the individual and the group are 
aspects of a larger whole of interaction. The dynamic 
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corollary was that all elements of the social structure press 
forward tentatively so that selection takes place among 
them and life is continually reorganized. Coupled with 
this view was his belief that social life could not be studied 
scientifically by external measures alone; one must gain 
insight into motives and attitudes, goals and chosen 
means. These two broad assumptions led Cooley to make 
such contributions as his theories of the self, primary 
groups and primary ideals, conscience, communication 
and public opinion, social classes, and institutions. 

Cooley had had printed a two-page flier listing books he 
thought graduate students should know. I wish I had 
preserved that list—it would be a museum piece now. 
Some titles would surprise contemporary students: Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species, Bagehot’s Physics and Politics, 
Kropotkin'’s Mutual Aid: A Factor in Evolution, Graham 
Wallas’s The Great Society, and Hobhouse’s Social Evo- 
lution and Political Theory. Of course we studied all the 
leading Americans from Lester Ward on down, and were 
expected to know something about Montesquieu, Ben- 
tham, Comte, Spencer, LePlay, Tarde, Tönnies, and 
Simmel. It 1s surprising that, though Cooley read French, 
German, and Italian with ease, he did not suggest we read 
Durkheim in the original. His work, like most of Weber’s, 
was not then translated. Perhaps even stranger, Marx was 
not emphasized. He probably was seen as an economist 
only. 

Cooley encouraged his graduate students to choose 
small units of social life for their dissertations so they 
could see all around their subjects. I chose undergraduate 
life as my unit—a topic with which I was thoroughly 
familiar. My thesis was accepted in 1924 and published in 
1928 as The Campus. It interpreted college life of the 
twenties as the product of the university tradition and the 
influences coming from the contemporary society. 

One result of writing the thesis was my fear that the 
sideshow of college athletics rnight be getting into the 
main tent. Despite the fact that I had been sporting editor 
of the Michigan Daily and had won an ‘‘M”’’ in tennis, I 
opposed the building of a giant stadium in Ann Arbor. 
Thereupon President Little appointed me to the Athletic 
Board as a counterweight to the football enthusiasts. I 
very quickly got a black eye from alumni. The profession- 
alism of college athletics today has yielded great rewards 
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for the few; but, as Arthur Ashe reminds the youth of his 
race, it has been tragic for hundreds who have neglected 
their studies to strive for athletic eminence only to find 
themselves unqualified and without intellectual creden- 
tials for other work. 


Teacher and Scholar 


The seven years from 1924 to 1931 were filled with 
variegated experiences. I was trying to establish myself as 
both a good teacher and a competent scholar. Many young 
Ph.D.’s today would be unhappy to teach sıx sections of 
the introductory course for three semesters, as I did. I did 
not mind because the single class preparation allowed me 
to explore new ground in sociology and to work up mate- 
rial for future courses. 1 enjoyed the classroom contact 
with students and began to feel that they enjoyed me. I had 
been a stutterer since childhood and was very worried 
about ıt until I attended the New York Hospital for Speech 
Disorders after summer school in 1922. My greatest plea- 
sure in class was to stimulate students to use what they 
were learning not only to illumine their own experience, 
but to connect it to what they were learning in other 
courses and to events in the world around them. 

My first independent course, on the student mind, was 
an undergraduate research seminar in which class mem- 
bers conducted a project under my direction each year. 
The first year the topic was the role of the automobile in 
student life. It is not unlikely that our results had some- 
thing to do with the banning of autos for undergraduates 
for many years. This was the first contact with social 
research for Rensis Likert who, twenty years later, came 
back to Michigan and became director of the Institute of 
Social Research. The second course of my own was on the 
sociology of education. As a fledgling assistant professor, 
I saw this as my future field of specialization. I taught it 
for many years but it lost its priority as other interests 
developed. 

The first request that I supervise a research project came 
from the counselor of the Student Christian Association 
who felt his work would profit from a study of the needs, 
attitudes, and interests of undergraduates. I recruited a 
staff of four who carried out the research with help from 
my class in the student mind (later called ‘‘the sociology 
of student life’’). A sample of 316 sophomores and juniors 
submitted personal histories and were interviewed by 
psychiatric caseworkers. We developed an analytical 
scheme in three dimensions: academic, social, and life 
adjustment, from which types were constructed. One in- 
teresting finding was that there were two types of good 
students—those who were well adjusted in all three di- 
mensions, and those who were doing well academically as 
compensation for lack of social success. The rather high 
level of personal disorganization discovered was a shock 
to those who supposed college life was all beer and skit- 
tles. This study came out as A Study in Undergraduate 
Adjustment. 
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In 1928 a college classmate teaching at Columbia Law 
School, Albert C. Jacobs, asked me to join him for a year 
in a study of family law. Columbia and Yale were then 
exploring the implications of legal realism (the law is what 
judges do, not what they say) and cooperation between 
legal and social science scholars was called for. For me, 
the immediate task was less productive than the opportu- 
nity to become familiar with the thought of Roscoe Pound, 
Benjamin Cardozo, and Karl Llewellyn. When I returned 
to Ann Arbor I worked up a course on the sociology of law 
that I taught until a younger colleague with a law degree 
came along. For the Columbia job, I gave up a Social 
Science Research Council fellowship to study with Jean 
Piaget at the Institut Jean Jacques Rousseau in Geneva. I 
am sure my lite would have taken a very different course 
had I gone there. 

Charles Horton Cooley died of cancer in 1929. His loss 
was severely felt by both staff and graduate students. We 
all wanted to perpetuate his basic ideas. ] taught his class 
in social process until 1940 and edited a volume of his 
papers at the urging of my colleagues. This was published 
in 1930 as Sociological Theory and Social Research. 

The onset of the Great Depression made Americans 
aware of how much wishful thinking had gone on among 
economists ın the late twenties. One consequence was that 
scholars were becoming wary of bias in research. I had 
realized earlier that I had been guilty of the uncritical 
introduction of value assumptions in my thesis. So now | 
accepted Max Weber's stance of Wertfreiheit and became 
careful not to let personal values affect the objectivity of 
my work. The value-free trend became dominant in 
sociology until the sixties. 

This did not mean that a sociologist should not take 
value positions, however. Indeed, he was expected to do 
so, but as a citizen, not a professor. No indoctrination of 
students. They might ask for his attitudes on public issues 
(I always gave mine freely), they might seek his moral 
advice outside the classroom, but the young must not be 
subject to his authority in their choice of values. 

Nor were values excluded from the sociologist’s pro- 
fessional life. They were admissible in three ways. Values 
held by citizens were part of the real world, and as such 
could be studied objectively. Groups committed to a cer- 
tain value position could be advised on the most effective 
way to realize it. Finally, a sociologist’s values might 
legitimately influence his choice of research tasks, though 
not his analysis of data. 

A separate sociology department with Roderick D. 
McKenzie as chairman came into operation in 1931. He 
broadened the program by introducing courses in human 
ecology and suggesting a new course in social institutions, 
which he asked me to develop. My recollection is that I 
put together a series of lectures and relied heavily on the 
Lynds’ Middletown for the evidence on American institu- 
tions. Shortly after I began to teach this course, I took over 
the lecturing in the introductory course and Cooley’s old 
graduate seminar, covering French and English 
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sociologists one semester and German sociologists the 
other. 

By 1931 the full impact of the Depression was being 
felt. My political views had shifted from the Repub- 
licanism of my family toward the Democratic and mildly 
socialist views of my uncle almost as soon as I became a 
graduate student. I voted for LaFollette in 1924, Al Smith 
in 1928, and was to vote four times for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I had been properly critical of the anti- 
syndicalism law in Michigan, of the Ku Klux Klan, of the 
control of newspapers by the capitalist class, and of the 
conviction of Sacco and Vanzetti. Thorstein Veblen, 
Upton Sinclair, Sinclair Lewis, Walter Lippman, John 
Dos Passos, The Atlantic, Harper’s , and The New Yorker 
had been sources of sociopolitical nourishment. But I had 
not been very active. It was only when the country experi- 
enced the terrible days at the bottom of the Depression that 
I became urgently concerned with issues of national pol- 
icy. Thereafter I read Berle and Means, Marxist authors, 
The Grapes of Wrath, and the Studs Lonigan series, and 
followed closely congressional debates, presidential 
moves, and the utterances of Father Coughlin, the 
Technocrats, and others eager to diagnose the ills of the 
country. 

There was much discussion in the thirties of the relative 
merits in research of the case-study method (using per- 
sonal documents) and the statistical method. The former 
was favored by admirers of Thomas and Znaniecki’s The 
Polish Peasant, the latter by the admirers of Ogburn’s 
work. I dreamed that I might pioneer a fruitful approach 
combining the two. I set about to do it by making a pilot 
study of families that were being hard hit by the Depres- 
sion, using students reporting on their own families. My 
hope was that, if I could get a workable research design 
with a small sample, I could go after funding for a large 
enough one to use statistical techniques. 

I specified that the families must consist of parents and 
children living together, and that there must have been a 
severe and apparently lasting decrease in income. The 
students wrote case histories according to a format I de- 
vised, reporting the conditions and family relations before 
the decrease, the circumstances of the decrease itself, and 
the subsequent situation. After much travail I developed 
an analytical scheme differentiating 8 types of families 
before the impact and 3 kinds of impact. The resulting 
family adjustments were placed in the 24 cells of a table 
which yielded gratifying similarity of outcome in each 
cell. At Columbia, Paul Lazarsfeld had his Ph.D. candi- 
dates read my appendix on method because in it I gave a 
detailed review of all the trials and errors I experienced 
before finding the final scheme of analysis. He thought 
students should learn how frustrating research can be. I 
never followed up this exploratory study with the pro- 
jected one combining the case and statistical methods 
because I felt guilty about treating the kind of impact as an 
independent variable. The Family Encounters the De- 
pression appeared in 1936. 
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One incident of significance for me was the visit to Ann 
Arbor in 1935 of the British communist, John Strachey. 
His Coming Struggle for Power had argued that any mid- 
dle ground between fascism and communism was untena- 
ble. The university had granted the use of Hill Auditorium 
to the student sponsors, but then got cold feet and with- 
drew permission after alumni protests. A half dozen pro- 
fessors, of whom I was one, then hired a hall for him. We 
were headlined in Detroit newspapers, and security clear- 
ances came to me very slowly thereafter. Exactly 40 years 
later I received 108 pages of documents from the FBI files 
covering the government’s interest in my activities. 

Since 193] Chairman McKenzie had been successful in 
obtaining, from a local foundation, fellowships for stu- 
dents in an interdepartmental seminar on the metropolitan 
community. Our graduate enrollment thus increased. 
McKenzie had taken his Ph.D. at Chicago and knew 
faculty members there well enough to entice them to Ann 
Arbor for a semester or summer school. During the thirties 
Park, Ellsworth Faris, Wirth, and Blumer all came; also 
others like L.L. Bernard, E.B. Reuter, and Walter Reck- 
less who had taken Ph.D’s at Chicago. Inevitably such 
distinguished guests raised the status of the department in 
student eyes. 


Local to Cosmopolitan 


These visitors were also helpful to me. They got me into 
the main current of sociological thought and discussion, 
and facilitated my introduction to other leading figures at 
the annual meetings of the national association. I have 
known a total of 58 presidents of that body, many of them 
quite well. I suppose one can say that by 1936 I felt myself 
a sociological ‘‘cosmopolitan.’’ Up until 1928 I had been 
a “‘local.’’ From 1928 to 1936 I was accomplishing the 
transition by writing three books and making contacts in 
the national arena. The only fly in the ointment was that 
my salary was lower than it had been at Columbia in 
1929-30. Such was the Depression. 

The publication of Talcott Parsons’s The Structure of 
Social Action was a great boon to me. His discussion of 
Durkheim’s mechanical solidarity suggested a theoretical 
basis for my course in social institutions. It is odd that I 
had not seen much earlier that institutions were expres- 
sions of common values, for I knew by heart Cooley’s 
chapter on conscience in Human Nature and the Social 
Order and the two chapters in Social Organization on 
primary ideals; I was thoroughly familiar with Sumner’s 
Folkways and had read Bouglé’s The Evolution of Values. 
Perhaps this blindness was because Middletown put stress 
on strains and potential discord rather than on basic con- 
sensus. 

I suppose that my career focus jelled as a result of 
Parsons’s discussion of Durkheim. Combined with the 
two preceding influences—Cooley’s basic view of society 
and its processes, and my own attempts to carry that view 
into empirical research—the Durkheim-Parsons influence 
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led me to a fascination with the problem of social integra- 
tion at any level. (Forty-odd years later, I realize that | was 
oversold on a consensual paradigm of society to the detri- 
ment of my writings on social integration.) Unlike most 
sociologists, I did not become expert in a particular sub- 
stantive field like the family, or education, or stratifica- 
tion, or criminology, but thenceforward devoted myself 
mainly to the study of a particular process. 

The first fruit of this orientation was the writing of The 
Integration of American Society between 1938 and 1941. 
This book is little known, partly because it was published 
just as colleges were losing men to the draft and partly 
because it became a casualty of World War II—after the 
first printing, its type was melted down to produce muni- 
tions. The book started with a question: Is the decline of 
neighborhood and local loyalty weakening the integration 
of American society? It was assumed that there was in 
process a multiplication of formal groups, and the ques- 
tion was proposed whether these groups could take the 
place of the disappearing older and more primary type of 
social organization. 

To carry out the analysis I put the kinds of groups into 
seven classes, such as capitalist enterprises, pressure 
groups and political parties, schools, and benevolent 
groups. In each of seven chapters I used groups in two 
ways: as a means of finding American institutions and, 
after the institutions were located, of determining how 
much support each type of group was giving to them. The 
use of groups to discover institutions was simply a method 
of canvassing the whole society, since groups penetrate to 
every nook and cranny of it. The probing groups need not 
themselves be institutional. Witness the criminal gang 
that encounters courts of law. The second and main con- 
cern was to learn the degree of loyalty and support that 
various kinds of groups were giving to institutions. The 
following paragraph sums up my conclusions: 


There seems to be, then, some connection be- 
tween the danger of societal disintegration and the 
rise of free-standing groups. The latter have dis- 
rupted an older type of moral community and have 
not been able to foster an equally strong one of a 
new type. Of particular importance has been the 
large capitalist enterprise that has introduced a split 
between employer and employee which is spreading 
to many other aspects of our life. Because of it other 
types of groups tend to take on a class character. 
This accounts for the two shortcomings from the 
viewpoint of societal integration we have noted: the 
tendency [of groups] to emphasize non-common 
interests, and the tendency to nullify common val- 
ues through differences of perception of the existing 
situation. 


I go on to say that the main task is to foster more under- 
standing across class lines, and to suggest several means 


to that end. 
This diagnosis reflects the time it was written, the later 
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thirties. The sit-down strikes in Flint were vivid recent 
history, and the great organizing movement of the CIO 
was mounting from success to success. Looking back 
now, I find the failure to mention racial groups among 
pressure groups most surprising. Nothing could be more 
revealing of the change that has come over the United 
States in the last forty years. 

I began another project on integration—-this time the 
integration of citie.-—in 1938, but since it was interrupted 
by my enlistment for the second time in the Army Air 
Force, I shall discuss it as a whole later. 

I went abroad in the summer of 1938 for a six-week 
holiday with my family, to be followed by nine months of 
lonely work in sociological fields. In Stockholm I met 
Gunnar Myrdal, then just arranging with the Carnegie 
Corporation to come to the United States to study race 
relations. When he asked me whether I thought he could 
make a contribution, it is one of the ironies of all time that 
I answered that it was going to be very hard for a foreigner 
to obtain more insight into the problem than some of our 
best black sociologists already had. He is still my friend. 

In the fall I settled down in Heidelberg to read Max 
Weber in the original. At that time only The Protestant 
Ethic and General Economic History were translated. I 
met both Alfred Weber, the brother of Max and a 
sociologist and historian, who had been retired from the 
university for pulling down the Nazi flag the first day it 
was raised, and Max's widow Marianne. I witnessed the 
burning of the Heidelberg synagogue and the subsequent 
persecution of the Jews. 

This German experience reinforced my adherence to 
the value-free position in science. When I saw that a few 
reputable German sociologists were teaching conceptions 
of racial superiority, I realized how dangerous it would be 
for anyone interested in social integration to let his values 
creep into his system of thought. It would be too easy to 
find evidence backing up his prejudices. 

My year’s planned work was broken off when I was 
called back to Ann Arbor to become acting chairman of 
the department because Roderick McKenzie had been 
taken desperately ill. He died in May 1940, mourned as a 
gentleman, a scholar, and an effective chairman. | was 
named to succeed him. 

Once embarked on the study of social integration, I had 
no intention of continuing research on the broad problem 
of generalizing from case studies. But in 1940 or 1941 a 
request was made of me that I was loath to refuse and 
which kept me working a little longer in that vineyard. I 
was asked by Ernest Burgess, then chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appraisal of Research of the Social Science 
Research Council, to write a critical essay on the use of 
personal documents in sociological research since 1920. 
Herbert Blumer’s well-known appraisal of their use by 
Thomas and Znaniecki in The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America had been published by the Council in 1939. 
At the same time that I was invited, Louis Gottschalk was 
asked to write a similar essay for history, and Clyde 
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Kluckhohn for anthropology. Our three essays were pub- 
lished together in 1945. 

I found 22 sociological case studies in which personal 
documents had been used, including my own The Family 
Encounters the Depression. I divided them into three 
groups. In the first, the dominant aim was to explain the 
course of development of a person, a group, or an institu- 
tion—or a class of them. Sociological theory was brought 
in as a tool of analysis, but contribution to theory was not 
the main objective. There were nine of this kind. Among 
the authors were the familiar names of W.I. Thomas, 
Franklin Frazier, Clifford Shaw, Charles Johnson, and 
Ernest Mowrer. I concluded that these studies showed 
moderate methodological progress. The Shaw studies— 
The Jack Roller, The Natural History of a Delinquent 
Career, and Brothers in Crime—to which Ernest Burgess 
contributed insightful ‘‘discussions’’ were particularly 
significant. The case materials were obtained for purposes 
of analysis and were therefore unusually rich, and infor- 
mants’ statements were checked against other sources. 

The second group of studies, of which there were 11, 
aimed to contribute to sociological theory. Again, emi- 
nent names were involvyed—Park, Sutherland, and 
Thrasher, among them. Advances were made in the case- 
study method. Sutherland showed the advantage of com- 
bining a written life record with extensive interviews in 
The Professional Thief. Others used their cases to make 
predictions and then tested their validity. Mirra Komarov- 
sky ın The Unemployed Man and His Family made excel- 
lent use of Lazarsfeld’s method of ‘*disconcerning”’ in 
analyzing her interview protocols. 
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The third category consisted of studies aimed mainly at 
making a contribution to research method. Only two fell 
here, the doctoral dissertations at Chicago of Samuel 
Stouffer and Samuel Strong. I especially admired the 
second for suggesting that concepts for the study of mi- 
nority groups can be derived from social types that the 
members themselves recognize ın their daily lives and 
give names to. 

As I look back over this monograph thirty-five years 
later, I wonder whether American sociology is not ne- 
glecting to cultivate a garden that was formerly thriving 
and producing richly. It is paradoxical that Sutherland’s 
The Professional Thief, Thrasher’s The Gang, Shaw's The 
Jack Roller, and my own study have been kept in print by 
the demand for them, but that few are carrying on the 
tradition. 

By late 1940 the Battle of Britain had frightened the 
United States into reestablishing the draft, universities 
were losing students, and the likelihood that the country 
would soon be at war was obvious. It was not a time to 
attempt innovations in academic departments. As chair- 
man, I did little more than keep things together until I left 
for service in the Army Air Force. 

Of the three roles I have played in my career—re- 
searcher, administrator, and teacher—I suppose I have 
been most successful as a teacher: and as a teacher, most 
successful in the thirties. It was a period of great en- 
thusiasm for sociology because of the Depression; I was 
old enough to be confident in the classroom, but not too 
old to be on intimate terms with many of my students. I 
was at my best as a leader of class discussions. I was never 
an eloquent lecturer because I stuttered a little. I was never 
outstanding in a graduate seminar because I had not 
specialized to the point of real intellectual authority in a 
specific field. My principal forte was challenging students 
to make connections between what they were learning and 
the wider issues facing the society. 

The return to civilian life in 1945 posed no problem for 
me as it did for younger men. I was coming back to an 
assured position and the immediate tasks were many. The 
first job was to recruit new personnel. The department was 
sadly understaffed for the flood of veterans expected that 
fall. I had admired the structure of the Harvard social 
relations department and so had added Theodore New- 
comb in social psychology just before the war. We now 
added Horace Miner, a social anthropologist, and, in the 
next few years, Ronald Freedman, Guy Swanson, Morris 
Janowitz, and Gerhard Lenski. 

Donald Marquis, chairman of the psychology depart- 
ment, and | collaborated in bringing to Ann Arbor from 
Washington a research team that became our Survey Re- 
search Center, and one from MIT that became the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics. Using this band of 
social psychologists, the two departments set up a doc- 
toral program in social psychology under the chairman- 
ship of Theodore Newcomb. 

A few years after my return I handed the introductory 
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course lectures over to Gerhard Lenski and took on a 
graduate seminar in nonstatistical methods of research. 
Still later I gave a graduate seminar in sociological theory 
aimed to level-up first-year graduate students. Earlier, | 
had changed the course in social institutions to one on the 
structure of American society. Į taught it each semester 
until 1966. 

Near the end of the war my thoughts had turned to what 
sociologists could do to ensure lasting peace. I was bold 
enough to write for an interview with Arnold Toynbee, 
who was then in the British Foreign Otfice. We discussed 
over tea a paper l had sent him. For a second reason I will 
not forget the occasion—it was D-Day. 

As noted above, I had started before the war a research 
project on the integration of American cities. This was the 
second offshoot of my interest in Durkheim's mechanical 
solidarity via Parsons. I had realized in writing The Inte- 
gration of American Society that no one had developed 
good indicators of broad-scale integration, so | set about 
to do it, using a U.S. Bureau of Labor monograph, The 
Community Welfare Picture as Reflected in Health and 
Welfare Statistics in 29 Urban Areas. From these data I 
constructed a welfare effort index that looked promising, 
since the scores accorded with the general reputations of 
the cities. I next turned to a negative indicator—crime— 
and used homicide, robbery, and burglary to make up a 
weighted index. The indexes of crime and welfare effort 
had a correlation of —.39. Though this was a weak rela- 
tion, I found when I combined the two (the crime index 
reversed) to form a moral integration index, a comparison 
with data gathered earlier by E.L. Thorndike in Your City 
and /44 Smaller Cities gave validity to the combination. | 
used Thorndike’s data also to obtain hints about causal 
factors for levels of integration. One strong clue was that 
heterogeneity of race and nationality 1s inversely related to 
integration. Size of city and per capita income proved to 
be unimportant. Since the 1940 census included in- and 
out-migration figures for all cities of more than 100,000, I 
decided to use mobility as an independent variable and to 
enlarge the study to the 43 cities for which I could obtain 
crime and welfare effort data (the latter from Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc.) and which were sociologically 
**independent™ in that they were not near other large 
cities. I investigated the relations of seven independent 
variables with the moral integration scores of these cities 
and found that heterogeneity and mobility were much the 
most powerful predictors and that they were not closely 
correlated with each other. It turned out that 62 percent of 
the variance among the 43 cities in moral integration could 
be explained by these two predictors alone. 

This was a gratifying result, but | was still curious to 
learn whether there were other factors, more tied to or- 
ganizations, that would give added explanatory power. To 
study these would require field investigation. I obtained a 
moderate faculty research grant with the cooperation of 
the Survey Research Center. A member of the Center's 
staff, Eugene Jacobson, became my associate. We took 
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two cities with unaccountably high integration scores as 
judged by their heterogeneity and mobility scores and two 
that were unaccountably low. The hypotheses were that 
leadership and the activities of organizations would be 
more conducive to moral integration in the first two than 
in the second two. A random cross-section of 100 respon- 
dents and a set of 25 leaders discovered by local nomina- 
tion were interviewed in each city. The contributions of 
the survey research were three: (1) the ranking in integra- 
tion of the cities in the statistical study was confirmed; (2) 
the characteristics of an optimal leadership cadre were 
teased out; and (3) among the activities of many kinds of 
organizations, only the community-oriented endeavors of 
churches and schools seemed to make a difference in the 
moral integration of the cities. The full report of these 
studies was published in 1951 as The Moral Integration of 
American Cities in a monograph supplement to The 
American Journal of Sociology. 


International Involvements 


From 1945 on, my career had two quite distinct fo- 
cuses: one expressing my interest as a teacher and writer 
about our own society and as a holder of appointments in 
the American Sociological Society (later Association), 
the other expressing my interest as a teacher and writer 
about international affairs and as a holder of appointments 
related to UNESCO and the International Sociological 
Association. My account will therefore have to shift back 
and forth periodically. 

I was made editor of the American Sociological Review 
in the spring of 1946 and served for more than two years. 
Five colleagues in Ann Arbor and a set of assistant editors 
elsewhere did yeoman service in evaluating manuscripts. 
As first vice-president of the Society in 1948, I had the 
privilege of introducing both our first black president, 
Franklin Frazier, and the fun of introducing the contrast- 
ing figures of towering Edward A. Ross, then the oldest 
living president, and short Talcott Parsons, the 
president-elect, commenting on their rises to fame on the 
West and East coasts, their differences in writing styles, 
and in their public images. 

I was elected president of the American Sociological 
Society for the year 1951. My incumbency was unevent- 
ful. Matilda White Riley, the very competent executive 
officer, carried most of the load. My presidential address 
was **Sociology and the World Crisis,’ an expression of 
my growing interest in international sociology. 

In 1947 that interest had been heightened by an invita- 
tion from Charles Johnson, then president of Fisk Univer- 
sity, to attend a conference of the United States Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. At the preparatory conference ın Lon- 
don the year before, he had proposed that the new organi- 
zation study world tensions. Two years later my colleague 
Theodore Newcomb had to turn down an invitation from 
UNESCO to become director of the project Tensions 
Affecting International Understanding. He suggested me 
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as a candidate. In due course I was chosen, received a 
leave of absence from Michigan, and arrived in Paris on 
September 1, 1949. 

The Tensions Project was a program of the Social 
Science Department, the new head of which was Arthur 
Ramos of Brazil. Other staff members were of British, 
French, Belgian, Polish, Egyptian, Swiss, and United 
States nationalities. I had been there less than a month 
when Dr. Ramos died of heart failure. I was asked to serve 
as acting director of the department in addition to my 
duties on the Tensions Project. 

To be only a year in a responsible international role is a 
frustrating experience. It takes time to learn the ropes, and 
one is obligated to carry on what one’s predecessors have 
started. The central concern of the Social Science De- 
partment was to bring the resources of the social sciences 
into the service of world peace. An early initiative was to 
create international scholarly organizations in each disci- 
pline to foster interchange and the growth of knowledge. 
Another was to sponsor the /nternational Social Science 
Journal in several languages. Conferences on special 
topics were organized; a series of pamphlets by experts on 
race relations was published; research on relations among 
peoples was both carried out by UNESCO staff and 
‘*farmed out’’ to appropriate scholars around the world; a 
clearinghouse for information about social science curric- 
ula was set up; missions were sent from developed coun- 
tries to developing countries to help their institutions 
of higher education improve programs of teaching and 
research. I believed it would be wise to use social science 
to evaluate UNESCO’s own activities, but it was felt the 
organization was too new for this to be feasible, and its 
programs too immature to welcome evaluation. The only 
research initiative of any importance started during my 
year was an interview study of postwar German youth. 
Fortunately, UNESCO has been able more recently to 
recruit administrative staff for longer periods of service. 


Relentless driving toward outstanding 
achievement takes the joy out of life. 


I came away from UNESCO feeling that an intergov- 
ernmental organization is not well suited to performing 
in-house research. Centers at universities can attract more 
competent staff and afford them better facilities. If the aim 
is to conduct comparative research in several countries 
and to ‘‘farm out” studies to social scientists there, grave 
problems of coordination and comparability arise. 

One of the personal advantages of such an experience is 
the contacts one makes. Through UNESCO I met well- 
known social scientists like Jean Piaget, Claude Levi- 
Strauss, Raymond Aron, Georges Davy, Gabriel LeBras, 
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Jean Stoetzel, T.H. Marshall, David Glass, Ernest Bea- 
glehold, René Konig, and Alva Myrdal, and renewed 
acquaintance with Georges Friedmann, Georges Gur- 
vitch, and Raymond Firth. 

After my return home I was appointed by President 
Truman an ‘‘at-large’’ member of the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO and soon after was made 
chairman of the Committee on the UNESCO Program and 
a member of our delegation to the next UNESCO general 
conference in Paris. An incident I remember vividly was 
the vote on the admission of Franco Spain. The State 
Department had instructed us to vote in favor, but I was 
personally opposed. Both the head of the delegation and 
his deputy were still at a luncheon when this agenda item 
was called; I was the only delegation member on the floor. 
A crisis of conscience was providentially avoided when 
our chairman slipped into his seat just in the nick of time. 

A more amusing incident occurred two years later in 
Montevideo when I was again a member of the U.S. 
delegation. One of the Soviet satellites had used the 
phrase ‘‘peaceful coexistence’ in a proposed resolution. 
We were instructed to substitute *‘ peaceful cooperation.”’ 
After a long wrangle the chairman of the session ap- 
pointed a three-man committee from Czechoslovakia, 
India, and the United States to retire and come in with an 
agreed text. Our delegation appointed me to serve. 
Though I thought the U.S. objection picayune, I managed 
to persuade the Indian member of the virtue of our posi- 
tion. 

When I returned to the university in 1950, I wondered 
what I should do next. I had refused a nibble from UCLA 
the year before because I disapproved the policy of the 
California Regents on the loyalty oath. In keeping with a 
recently adopted university policy of rotating departmen- 
tal chairmanships, I resigned in 1952 and was succeeded 
by Amos Hawley. I knew I wanted to continue studies in 
the field of moral integration, but I was uncertain in what 
direction. After a period of hesitation I decided to try to 
bring more order into the study of moral integration by a 
careful review and codification of what had been learned 
by investigators and theorists who had dealt with the 
subject. This became the third offshoot of my interest in 
Durkheim’s mechanical solidarity. 

Over the next few years I covered most of the literature 
in the field and tried to organize the ideas obtained into a 
coherent paradigm. I was much stimulated by members of 
an inter-university summer seminar on social integration 
sponsored by the Social Science Research Council and 
held in Ann Arbor. Albert Cohen, Walter Firey, William 
Kolb, Werner Landecker, and Albert Reiss were the par- 
ticipants. I tried out with them the ideas I was developing 
in my course in the structure of American society and ina 
graduate seminar in social integration I began to give in 
1951. 

The result of these years of thought and writing was the 
book Free Society and Moral Crisis. Looking back, I am 
not sure that my decision to do this job of codification was 
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a wise one. Perhaps codification 1s only appropriate for a 
field in which a great deal of research has been done, 
rather than one in which there has been much speculation 
but only a little empirical study. I would agree that for the 
most part the book merely organizes what was already 
well known to serious sociological scholars. 

Louis Wirth had been selected as the first president of 
the International Sociological Association (ISA), formed 
under the sponsorship of UNESCO in 1950. When he died 
suddenly in 1952 there was concern about the organiza- 
tion’s future and I was informed confidentially that the 
members of the executive committee wanted me to be 
selected at the Second Congress in Liege in 1953. I be- 
lieve my name was put forward under the impression that 
my former UNESCO connection would help to assure the 
continuance of the modest subsidy from that source ob- 
tained for the Second Congress. At any rate I was duly 
installed and held office for three years. Thomas Botto- 
more, then of the London School of Economics. served as 
our efficient executive secretary. Although I conducted a 
full correspondence on Association matters with the 
executive committee and other scholars, I decided that the 
Association could not afford my attendance at executive 
committee meetings in Europe. Hence I did not go again 
until the Third Congress in Amsterdam in 1956. 

The theme of that Congress was Problems of Social 
Change in the Twentieth Century. My own paper (not a 
presidential address), ‘‘The Moral Web in Social 
Change,” was a formulation of ideas later developed in 
Free Society and Moral Crisis. My other functions at 
Amsterdam were largely procedural—presiding over 
meetings of the council and the executive committee and 
over two plenary sessions of the Congress. This was the 
first Congress in which Soviet sociologists participated. 
They came as a delegation, headed by P.N. Fedoseyev of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. A few of us from the 
West had our best chance to become acquainted with him 
and his colleague, A.M. Rumiantsev, in two special 
round tables on sociological aspects of peaceful coopera- 
tion. Beside the two Soviet scholars, there were present 
Stanislaw Ossowski, Adam Schaff, and Julian Hochfeld 
from Poland, and Oleg Mandic from Yugoslavia. The 
topic of discussion was the possibility of cooperation in 
comparative research. 

Members of the Soviet delegation were active partici- 
pants in the various sessions. So striking was the differ- 
ence between their papers and those of Western scholars 
that in the final plenary session I was moved to remark 
from the chair that I wondered whether it was useful to 
bring the two camps together so long as Soviet 
sociologists continued to affirm that Marxist predictions 
were being fulfilled without treating them as hypotheses 
to be submitted to empirical test: ‘‘We speak different 
languages; we scarcely belong in the same profession.”’ 

While I was serving as president of ISA, McCarthyism 
was a continual worry to believers in civil liberties here at 
home; so much so that I forsook my role as teacher in my 
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large lecture one day to exclaim, ‘‘If we are not now the 
home of the brave, we will soon not be the land of the 
free.” A little later I was editor of a faculty organ called 
Senate Affairs when the president of the university re- 
commended to the Board of Regents that one of the men 
whom a University Senate hearing committee had cleared 
of charges made by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee be dismissed; | wrote a stinging editorial. The 
subsequent dismissal was the only clear violation of aca- 
demic freedom I have seen in my 51-year teaching career. 


I have obviously been an academic 
handyman, but it has been a lot of fun. 


Up to this point most of my international interest had 
been expressed through organizational activities of UN- 
ESCO and the International Sociological Association. 
From here on it was expressed more and more locally. In 
the summer of 1954 I tried out a new course on national 
cultures and world society. It was so successful that I 
taught it in the academic year until 1968. In 1956 a small 
group of faculty enthusiasts for world peace, including 
Kenneth Boulding, decided to found a new journal that 
would aim to get social scientists other than political 
scientists and historians into the study of international 
conflict. The first issue of the Journal of Conflict Resolu- 
tion appeared in March 1957. 

In 1959 the same group of faculty founded the Center 
for Research on Conflict Resolution at Michigan. Under 
its sponsorship J. David Singer and I obtained funds from 
the U.S. Navy to study social values and foreign policy 
attitudes of Soviet and American elites. My responsibility 
was for the social values data, obtained by content anal- 
ysis of Soviet and American periodicals and by an in- 
terpretation by Vera J. Dunham of Soviet novels and 
poetry. The study had no great surprises but it did confirm 
the divergence of the Soviet cultural elite from the other 
elites in that country. Published in our Journal in 1964, 
these data, we were glad to learn, were of interest to an 
agency of the Defense Department for their relevance to 
reciprocation in tension-reduction. 

In 1961 I took a solo trip to the Soviet Union observing 
life in Kiev, Yalta, Moscow, and Leningrad. I had an 
interesting question-and-answer interchange with a class 
in English at Kiev University, renewal of my acquain- 
tance with Academician Fedoseyev in Moscow, and the 
good luck to be walking down the Nevsky Prospekt in 
Leningrad when the news of Yuri Gagarin’s first circling 
of the earth by satellite came through. The celebration was 
hectic. 

Paralleling my efforts in the field of international con- 
flict, I was pursuing more traditional interests. I served as 
the Deiches Lecturer at Johns Hopkins in the spring of 
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1957 and became the head of the newly created college 
honors program in Ann Arbor for the period 1957-61. The 
latter was a time-consuming but very rewarding job. It 
brought me into contact with hundreds of eager, able, and 
creative undergraduates, an experience that gave me a 
renewed and refreshing sense of what a university is all 
about. In 1958 I was gratified to receive a faculty award 
for distinguished achievement from the Development 
Council of the university. 

I began collecting data in 1962 on various forms of 
transnational participation for a book that appeared only in 
1969. Over those years I was involved in many other 
activities. I was Chairman of the Organizing Committee 
for the Fifth Congress of the ISA in Washington in 1962 
and, since international relations was one of the two 
themes of the Sixth Congress in Evian-les-Bains in 1966, I 
was asked to give a paper on empirical studies in the 
sociology of international relations for a plenary session, 
and to prepare a bibliography and trend report on interna- 
tional sociology for Current Sociology. 

A contrasting activity was my involvement in the first 
teach-in on an American campus in 1965. Activists had 
threatened a student strike in protest over the decision to 
bomb North Vietnam. Our dean called on the executive 
committee of the Center for Research on Conflict Resolu- 
tion for advice. Our suggestion of an all-night teach-in 
was accepted by the students as a substitute. I ran one of 
the discussion groups. 


Willingness to take on a variety of tasks 
that involve stimulating contacts with 
interesting people is a source of rare 

pleasure. 


At about the same time I was the subject of the most 
infuriating procedure of my career in connection with a 
clearance for secret research. I had had clearances for 
service on UNESCO delegations and for earlier minor 
consultations on arms control studies, but this time things 
were different. Two officials and a secretary took most 
detailed testimony on my activities and views. When 
these had been duly recorded, they asked me if I wanted to 
say anything. I replied that I found the grilling uncalled- 
for, since I had twice been an officer in the U.S. armed 
forces. That remark was quite properly included in the 
transcript they brought back. I signed, and arose to bid 
them goodbye. Their leader said there was one more 
thing: I must assert that I preferred the government of the 
United States to that of the Soviet Union. I thought he was 
joking, but he was not. When I asked him to dictate my 
statement, he refused, and told me to write it out in my 
own words. Outraged, I almost balked, but finally wrote 
“I prefer the government of the United States to the 
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government of the Soviet Union.” | got my clearance for a 
study related to disarmament. 

A different kind of experience with the military oc- 
curred when I was appointed by the National Academy of 
Sciences/National Research Council to the Advisory 
Committee on Non-Material Research. Army Research 
Office. Its role was to monitor the famous Project 
Camelot. John P. Gillin served as chairman. From its 
inception the committee struggled with ethical questions 
about research in foreign countries financed by armed 
forces of the United States. Most of the scholar-members 
wanted a guarantee that none of the research results would 
be classified. When all we could get was an assurance that 
better than 95 percent would be unclassified, we resigned. 
A few weeks later, after publication of the Irving Louis 
Horowitz piece in Transaction, Camelot became a cause 
célèbre when approaches were made to Chilean social 
scientists without prior knowledge of the American am- 
bassador there. The project was subsequently cancelled 
by President Johnson. 

Since | knew my teaching career would end in April 
1968 and I was still vigorous, I welcomed an invitation 
from the American Sociological Association’s (ASA) 
project Sociological Resources for Secondary Schools, 
supported by the National Science Foundation, to become 
its executive director in 1966. It was then hoped that 
planned work could be completed in three years, but in 
fact it took five. I continued to teach national cultures and 
world society until my university retirement. 

The project was under the direction of a blue-ribbon 
committee with such sociologists as Paul Lazarsfeld, Neal 
Gross, William Sewell, and Arnold Anderson as mem- 
bers. I was a strange choice in that I had never had close 
contact with high schools or their teachers. That weakness 
was remedied by appointing three young and able social 
studies teachers to the staff. In the years 1966-68 Everett 
Wilson served as chief sociologist. The program of work 
was impressive. The first priority was to produce a large 
number of short units called ‘‘episodes’’ for introduction 
into a variety of social studies courses. The committee had 
commissioned some thirty sociologists to work up mate- 
rial for these, each with two high-school teachers in his 
hometown as collaborators. The second task was to pro- 
duce a one-semester sociology course. Four writing teams 
were set to work on this. Both episodes and course were 
tried out in samples of high schools across the country, 
evaluated, and rewritten by the central staff before pub- 


lication. 
These materials were designed for the inquiry mode of 


teaching. Questions interesting to students were posed 
and the class was either given relevant raw data or told 
how to get appropriate data in the local community or 
otherwise. After the students’ answers were obtained they 
could be compared with what sociologists had found. 
After the episodes and the course were in process, the 
committee decided to add a series of paperback books for 
supplementary reading. We delegated that task to Helen 
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MacGill Hughes who, after consulting experts in each 
field, put together 7 books on such topics as Cities and 
City Life, Racial and Ethnic Relations, and Delinquents 
and Criminals. In the end the project published the course 
with its teacher’s manual, 21 episodes each with a 
teacher's manual, the 7 readings books, and, with the 
cooperation of a similar geography project, a guide to 
inquiry teaching. The materials produced have sold well 
and both the ASA and the National Science Foundation 
seem to have been pleased with the result. 

The last book I completed before retirement was Peace 
on the March: Transnational Participation (my preferred 
title was The Creeping Vine of Peace). It contains data on 
changes in several forms of transnational activity—study 
abroad, visiting relatives and friends, technical assis- 
tance, missionary work, residence abroad for business 
and military reasons, international nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, and membership in international secretariats. 
Data were sought concerning the effects of these experi- 
ences on the participants, their status in their home so- 
ciety, and influences on national policies. 

Even before the high-school project was closed, I was 
asked to come back and take charge of the introductory 
course by the sociology department. | did so for one 
semester in both 1971 and 1972, and was then asked to 
substitute for Werner Landecker in his course on theory in 
sociology in the fall of 1973. 


Active Retirement 


During retirement I have continued my research. 
Working with 1970 data, I did a replication of the statisti- 
cal portion of The Moral Integration of American Cities . | 
was unable to obtain results as impressive as those of the 
original—a correlation of four independent variables with 
integration in 1970 of —.58, compared with —.80 for 
three independent variables in 1940. 

During the seventies I continued with my international 
interest, publishing The Quest for World Order in 1979. 
This book was an outgrowth of a small statistical study on 
‘National Support for World Order. I subsequently 
shifted the concept to ‘‘enlightened patriotism’’ and 
added research of several kinds to give a rounded view of 
the forces working toward and against a firmer world 
order. It concludes that the best hope is the formation and 
expansion of an international nongovernmental fellow- 
ship of influential persons to lobby at all levels of social 
and political organization for policies promoting peace 
and world order. 

Looking back over my 59 years as a sociologist, | feel 
the title of this sketch is appropriate. 1 have had a more 
joyous life than most, and it has yielded a modest profes- 
sional success. The two are not unconnected. Relentless 
driving toward outstanding achievement takes some of the 
joy out of life; willingness to take on a variety of tasks that 
involve stimulating contacts with interesting people is a 
source of rare pleasure. My decision in the thirties to take 
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social integration ın any context as the theme of my career 
was perhaps a mistake, given my level of ability. Perhaps 
I should have taken a substantive field that I could have 
mastered. But how stimulating it has been to study 
families, a whole society, cities, and relations between 
nations: to serve on all sorts of committees, to chair a 
department, to organize a program for honors students, to 
be part of a U.N. specialized agency in its infancy, to hold 
high office in professional associations! I have obviously 
been an academic handyman, but it has been a lot of fun. 

As a sample of this joy, take an experience not yet 
mentioned—my chairmanship of a subcommittee for the 
Michigan Sesquicentennial in 1967. Myron Wegman, 
dean of the School of Public Health, Otto LaPorte, profes- 
sor of physics, and I were charged with choosing twenty 
or more world figures to spend a week in Ann Arbor, not 
reading learned papers, but participating in all kinds of 
contacts with students—lectures, seminars, demon- 
strations, even evenings in a tavern. The week's program 
for each guest was arranged by a faculty member who 
knew him and his work. We first spread a broad net by 
asking faculty and students to nominate persons described 
as ‘‘voices of civilization.” The three of us narrowed the 
list of several hundred in delightful luncheon discussions 
over two years, made our recommendations to the central 
committee of the Sesquicentennial, and corresponded 
with the ‘‘voices’’ who accepted. Since students flocked 
to the various events, held at all times of day, the affair 
was a huge success. All connected with it felt joyfully 
proud. O 
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